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Number  35  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  February,  1922 


THE  NEW  FIELD  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to  become  its 
field  secretary  and  has  already  entered  upon  his  work. 

Mr.  Carris  was  until  January  15th  Administrative  Head  for  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Vocational  Educational  Act  and  the  Industrial  (civilian)  Rehabil- 
itation Act. 

Prior  to  his  service  with  the  Federal  Government  Mr.  Carris  was 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  for  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  voca- 
tional work.  His  earlier  educational  work  was  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  where  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Freeport, 
Long  Island,  Principal  of  Schools  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.  Mr.  Carris  is  a  graduate  of  Hobart 
College  and  holds  a  master's  degree  from  Columbia  University.  During 
the  period  of  his  connection  with  the  work  of  industrial  rehabilitation 
Mr.  Carris  became  especially  interested  in  the  problems  presented  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  also  in  the  work  of  prevention  of 
blindness  as  carried  on  by  the  National  Committee. 

As  field  secretary,  Mr.  Carris  will  assist  local  and  state  organizations 
interested  in  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  con- 
servation of  vision.  He  will  also  assist  school  authorities  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  classes  for  school  children  of  such  limited  vision  that  they 
cannot  profitably  use  the  books  and  other  educational  equipment  for 
normally  sighted  children. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  News  Letter  announces  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  the  death 
of  Dr.  Charles  Baskerville,  whose  scientific  researches  in  the  field  of  wood 
alcohol  poisoning  aided  so  materially  in  protecting  the  eyes  of  the  world 
from  its  pernicious  effects.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  renders  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  service. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
announces  that  52,617  blind  were  enumerated  in  the  U.  S.  census  of  1920. 
In  1910  the  number  was  57,272.  The  report  states  that  although  this 
decrease  of  4,655  may  in  some  degree  be  the  result  of  a  change  in  the 
method  of  reporting  the  blind,  it  probably  indicates,  at  least  in  part,  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  preventable  blindness  consequent  upon 
the  improvement  in  medical  knowledge  and  the  education  of  the  public 
regarding  the  possibility  and  duty  of  preventing  blindness. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  expression  of  opinion  that  medical  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion of  the  public  have  done  much  to  prevent  blindness,  but  fears  that  the 
figures  presented  are  far  too  conservative  to  give  any  actual  indication  of 
the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  for  instance, 
is  quoted  as  having  4,205  blind  people.  The  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  been  making  a  most  careful  registration  of  the  blind  in 
the  state.  To  date,  10,982  blind  persons  have  been  reported.  The  Com- 
mission does  not  accept  these  figures  as  final,  because  all  cases  reported 
have  not  been  checked  up.  The  field  agent,  however,  has  verified  the 
returns  covering  the  five  counties  of  New  York,  Bronx,  Queens,  Kings 
and  Richmond,  and  finds  the  actual  number  of  blind  people  totals  5,556. 
Thus  the  verified  list  for  New  York  City  alone  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  census  returns  for  the  state.  When  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  corrected  all  errors  of  reporting,  the  verified  list  of  the 
blind  of  the  state  will,  at  the  most  conservative  estimate,  total  9,000, 
more  than  double  the  census  figures.  Just  how  far  this  proportion  holds 
true  for  other  states  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  figures  are  not  available, 
but  the  Committee  feels  confident  that  105,000  more  nearly  approximates 
the  real  figure  than  the  52,617  recorded  by  the  census  returns. 


In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Teachers  Union  of  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  states  that  although  defective  eyesight  commonly  found 
among  school  teachers  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  strain  upon  the  eyes  in 
the  course  of  preparation  for  their  profession,  it  may  also  be  produced  in  a 
very  considerable  number  of  cases  by  the  strain  to  which  sight  is  subjected 
in  the  course  of  routine  work,  and  particularly  by  defects  of  lighting.  He 
enlarges  upon  the  subject  of  correct  lighting  conditions,  giving  the  essen- 
tials as  sufficiency,  continuity  of  light,  and  diffusion.  A  copy  of  the 
address  may  be  obtained  from  the  Teachers  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  16 — Special  Features  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  During 
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the  Biennium,  1918-1920.  This  bulletin,  prepared  by  one  who  knows  the 
subject  from  A  to  Z,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  includes  a  brief  account  of 
the  modern  movement  of  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public  school.  As 
evidence  that  these  classes  are  influential  in  reducing  the  number  of 
"repeaters,"  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin's  report:  "A  study  of 
the  promotion  records  of  100  sight-saving  class  pupils  in  Cleveland  shows 
a  reduction  of  85  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  failures  after  the  work  in 
the  sight-saving  classes  is  well  begun,  as  compared  with  the  proportion  of 
failures  of  these  pupils  prior  to  entrance  in  the  sight-saving  classes.  The 
proportion  of  failures  among  the  sight-saving  class  pupils  is  60  per  cent 
less  than  the  proportion  of  failures  in  the  entire  public  school  system." 


The  difficulty  so  often  encountered  of  obtaining  glasses  for  children 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  them  is  being  solved  by  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  What  greater  service  could  children  render  to  children  than 
to  place  their  resources  at  the  command  of  the  less  fortunate  ones  so  that 
each  may  have  a  fair  chance  in  work  and  in  play  to  develop  all  his  facul- 
ties?   

In  an  interview  with  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Dr.  Maurice  Bart  Bloom, 
one  of  our  visiting  English  scientists,  prognosticates  that  within  one  hun- 
dred years  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be 
wearing  glasses.  He  declares  that  the  American  obsession  for  glory, 
haste,  and  the  pace  that  kills  is  responsible.  Our  skyscrapers  shut  out 
nature's  light,  destroying  the  space  necessary  to  vision;  our  brilliant 
white  night  lights  are  a  menace  to  sight.  The  American  spirit,  says  Dr. 
Bloom,  is  impatient  of  darkness,  and  lack  of  time  prevents  the  healthy 
exercise  of  walking  much  to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition.  Dr.  Bloom 
makes  the  excellent  suggestion  that  study  hours  be  arranged  for  the 
brighter  hours  of  the  day,  so  often  devoted  to  recitation  periods. 


It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  judges  having  charge  of  juvenile  offenders 
are  carefully  taking  into  consideration  the  various  physical  handicaps 
that  may  tend  to  influence  the  reaction  of  the  child.  That  poor  vision  is 
a  contributory  cause  of  delinquency  is  the  opinion  of  Judge  Charles  L. 
Brown,  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court.  In  fact,  the  Judge,  who  is 
an  authority  in  the  juvenile  department  of  the  court,  goes  even  further: 
it  is  his  verdict  that  one  in  every  six  children  passing  through  the  medical 
department  of  his  court  shows  eye  condition  as  a  factor  causing  delin- 
quency, which  includes  social  maladjustment. 
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THE  EYES  OF  PORTO  RICO 

The  success  of  Children's  Year  in  the  United  States  inspired  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  at  Washington  to  initiate  a  similar  campaign  in  Porto 
Rico.  Weighing  and  measuring  of  babies,  teaching  proper  nutrition, 
prenatal  and  baby  clinics,  establishing  Little  Mothers'  Leagues,  and  other 
child  welfare  activities,  were  soon  undertaken  under  the  very  efficient 
leadership  of  Miss  Helen  V.  Bary,  the  Bureau's  representative  on  the 
island. 

Those  directly  responsible  for  the  forwarding  of  the  campaign  soon 
realized  that  eye  troubles  were  such  as  to  require  special  attention.  The 
Bureau,  therefore,  requested  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  to  cooperate  by  sending  a  committee  to  Porto  Rico  to  study 
conditions  and  make  recommendations  looking  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  deterioration  of  sight,  and  to  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  those  of  seriously  defective  sight.  The  committee  included  the 
Managing  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  Miss  Sara  A.  Clendinning,  supervising  eye 
nurse  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  whose  services 
were  made  available  through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

On  December  17th  the  committee,  with  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  as  unofficial 
member,  set  sail  in  the  good  little  ship  Ponce.  The  island  of  Porto  Rico 
lies  somewhat  less  than  1,400  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  takes  five  days  to  cover  the  distance,  hence  it  was  almost  time  to 
"ring  the  bells  for  Christmas"  when  the  faint  shadowy  outline  of  land 
appeared  against  the  horizon. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  traveler  who  rounds  Morro  Castle  into  San 
Juan  Harbor  at  sunset.  The  beautiful  bay,  aglow  with  vivid  coloring; 
the  little  hilly  city  crowned  with  Casa  Blanca,  begun  long  ago  by  the 
seeker  of  eternal  youth;  the  purple  hills  and  mountains  rising  peak  after 
peak  in  beckoning  mystery,  give  to  the  newcomer  an  irresistible  invitation 
to  the  tropics.  But  what  is  that  small  island  on  the  right  of  the  channel, 
with  its  few  low  huts  swept  continuously  by  the  dashing  white  spray? 
The  Porto  Ricans  on  the  boat  turn  their  faces  away,  but  the  purser  tells 
the  traveler  that  this  is  the  leper  colony.  To  the  committee  these  two 
visions  of  the  harbor  soon  became  typical  of  the  island — on  the  one  hand, 
radiant  beauty  and  wealth  and  happiness;  on  the  other,  poverty  and 
pain  borne  with  infinite  patience  and  without  complaint. 

Remarkable  forethought  was  evident  in  the  program  of  arrangements. 
Miss  Bary,  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  had  secured  the  most  efficient  co- 
operation; The  Porto  Rico  Association  for  the  Blind,  through  its  wonder- 
ful president,  Dr.  Fern6s  Isern,  and  its  indefatigable  secretary,  Miss 
Loaiza  Cordero,  had  formed  committees  all  over  the  island  to  take  charge 
of  local  arrangements.     Dr.  W.   F.  Lippitt,   Insular  Commissioner  of 
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Health,  and  Mr.  Huyke,  Commissioner  of  Education,  offered  all  the  re- 
sources at  their  command.  Miss  La  Salle,  the  Porto  Rican  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau,  undertook  and  carried  out  most  successfully  arrange- 
ments for  the  work  with  school  children.  Miss  D'Olier,  supervising 
nurse  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  became  personal  guide  and  helper  for 
Miss  Clendinning's  activities,  while  Mr.  Demetri  Bary,  agent  of  the 
Bureau,  proved  invaluable  not  only  in  shouldering  all  the  responsibility 
of  difficult  transportation,  but  by  making  possible,  through  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  island  and  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  people,  many  things  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
accomplished. 

The  plan  of  action  was,  in  general,  the  same  in  each  locality.  Ac- 
companied by  representatives  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  of  the  Porto 
Rico  Association,  the  committee  was  received  by  the  leading  citizens 
and  held  conferences  with  them  regarding  their  problems  of  sight  saving. 
Physicians  and  others  interested  in  public  health  work  met  the  committee 
to  discuss  causes  of  blindness  and  their  prevention.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  the  moving-picture  houses,  the  only  places  large  enough  to 
accommodate  those  desiring  to  attend.  Addresses  were  given  in  English 
and  in  Spanish,  and  films  presenting  the  various  activities  of  the  work 
were  shown.  "Through  Life's  Windows,"  a  motion  picture  graphically 
depicting  the  structure  of  the  eyes  and  the  effect  of  lenses  upon  rays  of 
light  entering  the  eye  gave  a  splendid  introduction  to  the  subject. 
"Saving  the  Eyes  of  Youth,"  three  reels  dealing  with  "The  Baby," 
"Childhood,"  and  "Sight-Saving  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools,"  carried 
their  definite  message  of  prevention;  the  program  ended  with  two  short 
reels  showing  the  educational  and  recreational  activities  of  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns — San  Juan,  Ponce, 
Yauco,  Mayagiiez,  Lares,  Aguadilla,  Arecibo,  Manati,  Caguas,  Cayey, 
Gurabo,  Juncos,  Humacao,  Bayamon,  and  Rio  Piedras.  Fifteen  other 
towns  requested  that  meetings  be  held,  but  lack  of  time  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  members  of  the  committee  to  cover  this  territory.  Arrange- 
ments were  made,  however,  by  the  Children's  Bureau  to  continue  the 
work  and  films  were  left  for  that  purpose. 

The  meetings  at  Arecibo  and  Rio  Piedras  were  particularly  note- 
worthy. At  the  former  300  teachers  of  the  island,  attending  the  annual 
institute,  gathered  together  to  learn  how  to  prevent  blindness  and  de- 
terioration of  sight  in  their  young  charges.  At  the  latter  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  proved  an  inspiring  and  appreciative 
audience. 

The  stories  prepared  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  to  interest  children  in  the  care  of  their  own  eyes  had  been 
translated  into  Spanish  by  the  Porto  Rican  representatives  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  had  appeared  in  the  press  throughout  the  island. 
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The  literature  of  the  National  Committee  and  the  posters  on  Babies' 
Sore  Eyes  had  likewise  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  had  been  dis- 
tributed with  so  great  efficiency  that  everywhere  the  visitors  were  met 
by  a  familiar  picture  of  some  phase  of  sight  saving. 

In  Porto  Rico  English  is  taught  as  a  subject  in  the  first  four  grades; 
in  the  upper  grades  all  teaching  is  in  English,  hence  in  school  audiences 
no  interpretation  was  necessary;  where  adults  attended  the  meetings, 
all  the  addresses  were  translated  into  Spanish.  Porto  Ricans  are  all 
natural  orators,  hence  the  interest  of  the  audiences  was  held  to  the  last 
word. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  a  very  wonderful  experience  it  is  impossible  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  full  report  made  to  the  Children's  Bureau;  a 
few  very  definite  impressions  only  can  be  outlined. 

The  blind  on  the  island  are  much  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  continental  United  States.  Their  condition  is  also 
less  favorable.  Everywhere  may  be  seen  blind  beggars  led  by  boys 
pressed  into  service. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  school  of  23  blind  children  who  are  being 
taught  through  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Miss  Loaiza 
Cordero,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
Porto  Rico  Association  is  working  most  valiantly  for  an  adequate  school 
for  the  blind  to  be  located  in  San  Juan.  Part  of  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  urge  the  establishment  of  such  school,  and  also  the  education 
of  blind  adults  whose  condition  as  observed  in  Porto  Rico  justifies  anew 
Helen  Keller's  opinion  that  the  curse  of  the  blind  is  idleness. 

The  percentage  of  defective  vision  is  appalling.  Strabismus  and  other 
refractive  errors  are  so  common  that  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  them. 
Diseases  of  the  eye  are  everywhere  apparent.  Although  trachoma  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  prevalent  as  might  be  supposed,  it  is  sufficiently  virile 
in  certain  localities  to  necessitate  drastic  measures  if  the  spread  is  to  be 
stopped. 

After  giving  very  careful  consideration  to  the  subject,  the  committee 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  eye  trouble  is  due  to 
underlying  causes,  malnutrition,  hookworm,  tuberculosis,  and  the  social 
diseases,  and  that,  whereas  palliative  and  curative  methods  are  most 
necessary,  a  general  health  campaign  covering  a  number  of  years  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  any  concerted  effort  to  save  sight. 

Despite  the  great  poverty  and  infinite  suffering  of  the  peon  population 
of  over  a  million  people,  they  are  ever  ready  to  cooperate  in  any  way 
possible  to  cure  and  prevent  disease  and  to  give  greater  opportunities  of 
health  and  education  to  their  children.  The  hope  of  Porto  Rico  lies  in 
its  next  generation. 

Nature  has  given  to  the  world  a  smiling  island,  and  the  people  smile  in 
gratitude,  but  because  of  their  sufferings  they  smile  only  with  their  lips, 
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and  that  is  a  sad,  sad  smile.  The  Porto  Rico  Association  for  the  Blind  is 
teaching  them  to  smile  with  their  eyes;  Miss  Cordero  is  teaching  them  to 
smile  with  their  hands.  By  and  by,  when  all  have  learned  that  service  is 
rewarded  by  greater  service,  the  people  will  smile  with  their  hearts,  be- 
cause the  few  have  had  the  vision  without  which  the  people  perish. 

Jottings  of  the  Journey 
If  there  are  more  hospitable  people  on  earth  than  the  Porto  Ricans,  the 
committee  has  yet  to  meet  them. 

There  is  no  race  suicide  on  the  "Smiling  Island."  Large  families  are 
the  rule;  but  parents  never  feel  that  there  is  one  child  too  many;  it  is 
delightful  to  see  the  affectionate  welcome  given  to  every  little  newcomer, 
even  though  the  added  mouth  to  feed  means  another  division  of  the 
scanty  food  supply. 

Finlaysen,  the  designer  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  the  island,  has  indeed  built  himself  a  worthy  monument.  Many 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  might  well  follow  his  example  of  splendid 
lighting  conditions,  adequate  ventilation,  open  spacing,  and  stability, 
combined  with  rare  beauty  of  structure.  The  education  question  is,  how- 
ever, as  difficult  in  one  place  as  in  another;  the  schools  cannot  begin  to 
accommodate  the  children;  part-time  classes  do  not  solve  the  difficulty, 
hence  many,  many  children  are  getting  no  education. 

It  is  of  greatest  surprise  to  the  traveler  to  accost  a  soldier  in  the  United 
States  uniform  and  find  that  he  speaks  no  English. 

In  a  very  fine  parade  representing  the  activities  of  Children's  Year  the 
pupils  of  the  various  schools  in  and  around  San  Juan  vied  with  one 
another  in  producing  the  best  exhibit.  From  the  "Angels  of  Good 
Health,"  who  marshaled  the  parade,  to  the  very  last  tiny  toddler,  the 
greatest  interest  was  manifested.  Each  school  either  carried  or  repre- 
sented a  flag,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  insular  police  salute  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  with  military  precision. 

January  6th  is  the  great  Christmas  festival  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  called 
Three  Kings'  Day,  in  memory  of  the  wise  men  who  came  bringing  gifts. 
The  three  stars  forming  Orion's  belt  are  known  as  the  three  kings,  while 
the  three  tiny  stars  forming  the  sword  are  the  three  Marys,  dutiful  wives 
who  stay  at  home,  gossiping  together  while  their  husbands  journey  afar. 
On  the  eve  of  the  festival  the  children  gather  grass  and  place  it  in  a  box 
under  their  bed,  so  that  the  camels  may  come  in  and  be  refreshed  when 
the  three  kings  bring  their  gifts. 
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Could  there  be  more  beautiful  girls  than  those  at  the  great  Christmas 
ball?  Their  clear  olive  complexions,  glossy  dark  hair  waving  gracefully 
over  high  foreheads,  soft  brown  eyes  and  delicate  features,  seem  to  har- 
monize with  the  rhythmic  dancing  and  the  bewitching  grace  and  coquetry 
of  the  feather  fans. 

In  Porto  Rico  one  does  not  have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ladies  of 
Cranford  and  retire  to  one's  room  to  enjoy  an  orange,  for  oranges  are 
served  "tapita";  the  vender  skilfully  cuts  away  the  peel,  leaving  the 
white  covering  intact;  a  small  slice  is  then  cut  from  the  top,  and  the 
juice  sucked  without  any  irritation  to  the  lips  from  the  oily  skin,  or  danger 
of  the  juice  and  pulp  breaking  through. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  island  are  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit  raising. 
Coffee  was  at  one  time  an  important  crop,  but  the  South  American  coun- 
tries can  now  produce  it  at  a  lower  rate.  The  Porto  Ricans,  however, 
pride  themselves  on  making  coffee  correctly.  For  state  occasions,  one 
pound  of  finely  ground  coffee  is  allowed  for  eight  after-dinner  cups,  and 
three  hours  are  required  to  permit  the  boiling  water  to  drip  through. 

The  wonderful  roads,  kept  in  excellent  repair,  make  the  island  a  delight 
to  the  motorist.  Except  in  the  towns,  there  are  no  speed  limits,  but  even 
the  most  rapid  driver  has  to  pause  occasionally  to  rhapsodize  over  the 
glorious  views  of  mountains  and  valleys,  winding  streams  and  mighty 
oceans. 

Is  it  not  a  calamity  that  so  many  eyes  in  Porto  Rico  will  never  behold 
the  beauties  of  the  Smiling  Island?  Is  it  not  a  privilege  to  have  even  an 
infinitesimal  part  in  saving  eyes  to  look  upon  the  wonders  of  the  world 
and  to  see  that  they  are  good? 
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